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this differs from the calculated value it is evident that some
interaction has taken place between the salts in solution.

6. Criteria of the Nature of Equimolecular Mixtures of
Optical Antipodes.

When equimolecular quantities of two optical antipodes
crystallise from a solution together, it is obvious that one of
three possible alternatives may present itself: the substances
may form a true double salt; they may yield a solid solution
or, finally, they may simply crystallise out as a conglomerate, a
mixture of crystals of each separate antipode.

It is well known that the melting-point of a substance is
lowered by the solution in it of a foreign material. For ex-
ample, the melting-point of water
is very considerably lowered when
salt is added to the liquid. Now,
the same rule will hold even if the
relative amount of the solvent be
decreased; and, consequently, if
the amount of solute be increased
and that of the solvent be dimin-
ished, a minimum value for the
melting-point of the mixture will
eventually be obtained. If the
process be continued, it is dear
that finally the solvent will be
present in less quantity than the
solute; so that their relative positions are altered; what was
at first the solvent now becomes the solute. When this point
has been passed, the melting-point of mixtures of the two
bodies will rise instead of falling, for the proportion of solvent
to solute is now steadily increasing.

This reasoning can now be applied to the case of solid
mixtures of two optical antipodes. Suppose that they do not
combine with each other chemically; in that case a conglomerate
or a solid solution will be present.

If in Fig. 7 BA represents the melting-point of, say, thedextro
form; then as some of the tevo variety is gradually added to
the pure dextro form, the melting-point of the mixture will
fall until it reaches a mirrimum at C, when equal quantities of
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FIG. 7.